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The Concord Coach 


By LILLIAN FRANCEs NEWTON 


N October 2nd, 1794, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the Courter 
of New Hampshire, published in 

Concord, announcing that a new line of 
stages would run between Concord, New 
Hampshire, and Boston by way of Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts. Starting from Con- 
cord at six o’clock on a Saturday morn- 
ing passengers would arrive in Boston the 
following Monday evening or ‘Tuesday 
morning, each passenger being allowed 
to carry fourteen pounds of baggage free. 
Whether this was the permanent begin- 
ning of local stage lines out of Concord is 
open to question, but consideration has, 
of course, to be given to whether one re- 
fers strictly to a stage coach or to any 
vehicle used for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers. 

Daniel Webster, in his autobiography, 
stated that in the year 1805 stage coaches 
did not into the of New 


run center 


Hampshire, and a lifelong citizen of 
Concord placed them as first running 
between Concord and Boston in 1807. 
This would seem to indicate that al- 





though a stage line was without doubt 
started in 1794, it was later discontinued. 

The stage coach ushered in a new 
epoch in history and displaced the post- 
rider who had filled a great emergent 
need for at least twenty-five years. These 
post-riders are mentioned as having rid- 
den as early as 1780, and until the advent 
of the stage coaches they guided their 
mounts over the highways in summer 
and winter, through all kinds of weather, 
carrying the mail and parcels, as well as 
making themselves useful in many other 
ways. 

It is probable that in the early days 
most of the vehicles carrying passengers 
were usually very crude and ramshackle 
affairs, and that the coaches that afforded 
any degree of comfort to travellers were 
not on the highways of New Hampshire 
prior to 1815. In a history of the Fourth 
New Hampshire Turnpike mention is 
made of the stages which passed up the 
Turnpike just before the War of 1812. 
The earliest stage run from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to Boston has been 
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stages would run between Concord, New 
Hampshire, and Boston by way of Hav- 
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cord at six o'clock on a Saturday morn- 
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Whether this was the permanent begin- 
ning of local stage lines out of Concord is 
open to question, but consideration has, 
of course, to be given to whether one re- 
fers strictly to a stage coach or to any 
vehicle used for the conveyance of pas- 
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Daniel Webster, in his autobiography, 
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Hampshire, and a lifelong citizen of 
Concord placed them as first running 
between Concord and Boston in 1807. 
This would seem to indicate that al- 





though a stage line was without doubt 
started in 1794, it was later discontinued. 

The stage coach ushered in a new 
epoch in history and displaced the post- 
rider who had filled a great emergent 
need for at least twenty-five years. ‘These 
post-riders are mentioned as having rid- 
den as early as 1780, and until the advent 
of the stage coaches they guided their 
mounts over the highways in summer 
and winter, through all kinds of weather, 
carrying the mail and parcels, as well as 
making themselves useful in many other 
ways. 

It is probable that in the early days 
most of the vehicles carrying passengers 
were usually very crude and ramshackle 
affairs, and that the coaches that afforded 
any degree of comfort to travellers were 
not on the highways of New Hampshire 
prior to 1815. In a history of the Fourth 
New Hampshire Turnpike mention is 
made of the stages which passed up the 
‘Turnpike just before the War of 1812. 
The earliest stage run from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to Boston has been 
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placed at April 20, 1761. Bartholomew 
Stevens, who drove the Portsmouth fly- 
ing stage coach with four or six horses, 
is believed to have been the first regular 
stage driver north of Boston. 

The manufacturing of Concord coach- 
es and wagons was started in 1814. The 
Concord coaches 
were so strong and heavily built that they 
would stand any amount of wear and 
tear. Reference may well be made to the 
Concord express wagon and other Con- 


mail and passenger 


cord vehicles as being the most rugged 
and strongest that money could buy. 
They cost considerably more than many 
other makes, but were well worth the 
difference as they were practically inde- 
structible and lasted for many years. 
Lewis Downing started carriage manuf- 
acturing in Concord in May, 1813, 
working alone for the first year. About 
1824 he enlarged his shop and started all 
branches of the carriage business. From 
1824 until 1847 that shop employed 
thirty or forty hands in the making of 
coaches and chaises, and after 1847 for a 
time employed forty to seventy. About 
1827 Downing took as a partner J. 
Stephens Abbot, an experienced builder 
of coach bodies — the firm of Downing 
and Abbot. In 1847 they dissolved part- 
nership, each carrying on his own shop. 
On February 13, 1848, a disastrous fire 
destroyed the then extensive coach fac- 
tory of J. S. Abbot, but he continued in 
business and in 1852 took his son, Ed- 
ward A. Abbot, into partnership as the 
firm of J. S. and E. A. Abbot. As the 
popularity of the coach had begun to de- 
cline with the coming of the railroads in 
1848, it is evident that the Abbots de- 
voted most of their time to the building 
of carriages, for in the year 1854 they 
shipped them into every state, territory 
and province in North America, with the 


exception of Delaware, also into Mexico 
and South America. ‘They employed, on 
an average, nearly two hundred men, 
and in that year (1854) delivered six 
hundred and twenty-five carriages. 

It is thought that no English coach 
was ever in use on a New Hampshire 
stage line, and that no English coachman 
ever drove over those highways; in fact, 
he would have been entirely out of place 
on those country roads. 

There were coaches built in Salem, 
Massachusetts, as early as 1794, one of 
them being driven between Concord and 
Dover, New Hampshire, in 1839. It had 
a door on one side only and was laugh- 
ingly referred to by the drivers as the 
“hen-coop.” The Concord coach came 
into general use after 1828, and seated 
nine inside and six outside passengers, in- 
cluding the driver. It was roomy, made 
on a grand scale, and so built as to be 
easier riding than other makes of stage 
coaches. Slowly-grown wood and _ the 
toughest iron procurable went into their 
manufacture, which accounts for their 
lasting qualities and wide fame. A per- 
fect specimen of the old Concord Stage 
coach now stands in the railroad station 
in Concord, New Hampshire, where it 
is viewed yearly by thousands of travel- 
lers. 

Stage drivers flourished between 1820 
and 1830. One of the most famous of the 
old drivers was Lyman Hawley who, 
with others, put on a tri-weekly line from 
Concord to Haverhill, New Hampshire, 
in 1820. In 1825 Hawley drove the 
coach with six white which 
brought General Lafayette into Concord. 
Another well-known driver was Robert 
Parker Kimball, who always wore a wide 
white collar and cuffs; he drove from 
Concord to Lowell, Massachusetts. 
‘Thomas Pearson whirled his coach over 


horses 
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an easterly route into Concord and drove 
for many years. Another driver, Peter 
Smart, in 1822 drove three round trips a 
week between Boston and Plymouth — 
via the Londonderry Turnpike and Con- 
cord — and he seems to have been as rug- 
ged and strong as the famous Concord 
coach itself. The New Hampshire States- 
man of 1857 said of him: “He performed 
labor at one time that would of broken 
down three common men, viz: driving a 
stage team from Plymouth to Boston and 
back again day after day and night after 
night.” ‘This same Peter Smart was a 
post-rider back in 1814. 

Around 1830 Concord had six stage 
lines to Boston, over different routes. 
There were numerous other lines, and in 
1827 the Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
line with Franconia, New 
Hampshire, and Waterford, Vermont, 
going through Notch. In 
1824 there was a stage line from Con- 
cord to Boston, via Salem, Massachu- 
setts, the time for this trip being thirteen 
hours. Concord was the center and piv- 
otal point of stage coach travel in and 
out of Central New England. This city 
was the great thoroughfare for travel 
from the and 
parts of New Hampshire and nearby 
Vermont for over eighty years. 

The high tide in stage travel was in 
the period from 1831 to 1842. After 
1848 the railroads gradually thrust the 
coaches out of business — just as_ the 


connected 


Franconia 


northwestern northern 


coaches had succeeded the post-riders—but 
as late as 1850 there were five tri-weekly 
stage lines out of Concord and one daily 
line to Pittsfield, New Hampshire. ‘The 
latter, which was continued until 1868, 
was the last four-horse stage coach out 
of Concord, and Charles Sanborn was 
the last driver to swing a whip over the 
horses. From 1842 to 1846 a weekly 


three-horse express coach carried pack- 
ages and currency to Montreal, Canada, 
arriving at Montreal in fifty hours. All 
mail coaches took their final departure 
from the Concord Post Office, which was 
located on the west side of North Main 
Street. 

A Concord coach — using four horses 
— could be made ready for the road at a 
cost of approximately nine hundred and 
twenty dollars. The coach cost five hun- 
dred dollars and a set of harnesses for 
four horses one hundred dollars; the 
cost of the horses usually averaged about 
eighty dollars each. The drivers’ wages 
have been recorded as having been 
around twenty-five dollars a month in 
the year 1839. The driver had to possess 
rugged health to withstand the rigors of 
the hard winters bleak country 
roads; he had to have the necessary char- 


and 


acteristics to fill such a position, and punc- 
tuality was always demanded. 
Serious with the 
were few; the Concord ‘Town History 
records only four. The sleigh stages 
tipped over more easily, and one driver 


accidents coaches 


upset the Hanover stage seven times dur- 
ing one winter. They all happened on 
Choate Hill, in Boscawen, New Hamp- 
shire, and each time the driver aroused 
the occupants of nearby farmhouses with 
his cries for help. 

Many owners drove their own coach- 
es, and thirteen names of owner-drivers 
are listed as driving out of Concord in 
the year 1838. Another coach mishap 
is recorded as having occurred in July, 
1843. The Meredith coach, with sixteen 
passengers, was upset on the east side of 
the Merrimack River when descending 
from the plain to the intervale which led 
to Free Bridge. ‘There was no loss of life 
and no broken bones, but several of the 
passengers were bruised and hurt. 
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The stage drivers were highly regard- 
ed and considered well worth knowing; 
they were very popular as they had op- 
portunities for learning most of the news 
and gossip of the day. Many of them 
could boast of having had as passengers 
the most prominent men of their day or 
having joined these important personages 
in a social glass at taverns along their 
routes. They were the aristocrats of the 
road but were skilful men; they knew 
every rod of their routes, and where the 
bad darkest 
nights. It was a thrilling sight to see the 
four- or six-horse stages drive up to the 


spots were, even on the 


tavern doors at full speed in a cloud of 
dust or snow. They never failed to pull 
up exactly at the landing place to leave 
mail bags and passengers, while a crowd 
of loungers admired or criticised the 
driver’s skill. 

As harnesses were a necessary part of 
the equipage of the Concord coach it is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
Concord harnesses were for a long time 
shipped all over the world. Most of the 
leading circuses in the country used them, 
as did the Yellowstone Park ‘Transporta- 
tion Company. The government reserves 
used the Concord harnesses as well as the 
Concord coach, and repair men from the 
Concord factory 
year to paint, overhaul and repair them. 

In concluding, mention should be 
made of the famous “Deadwood Coach.” 
This was made in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and was a Concord coach. Need- 


were sent west each 


ing the strongest and most rugged coach 
obtainable, the old west bought many 
four-, six- and eight-horse coaches from 
the Concord coach manufacturers. They 
were put to the hardest of usage through- 


out the great west — from the Black Hills 
to the Rocky Mountain region, and from 
Canada to Mexico. ‘These were much 
heavier coaches than those used in the 
eastern states and all were slung on 
“thorough made of several 
broad plys of harness or sole leather. The 
Concord-built six-horse Deadwood coach 


" 7 _ 99 
braces, 


seated as large a number as twenty pas- 
sengers, and always made its spectacular 
entrance down the steep incline leading 
into Deadwood with the brakes set and 
the horses on the dead run. 

Many old-timers saw the original 
“Deadwood Stage Coach” in Buffalo 
Bill’s (Colonel Cody’s ) Wild West Ex- 
hibition, which toured both this country 
and foreign lands. ‘This old coach, which 
had borne the brunt of frontier attacks 
of Indians, highwaymen and outlaws, 
was a most useful and highly creditable 
product of the old days, and one that the 
Granite State may well be proud of. 

A feature of many of the yearly pa- 
rades and pageants held in New Hamp- 
shire is the old stage coach (now owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Winslow, Jr., 
of Hob and Nob Farm, Francestown, 
New Hampshire ) that was used so many 
years to carry passengers from Green- 
field, New Hampshire, to Francestown, 
New Hampshire. Previous to that it had 
been used over other lines in New Hamp- 
shire, and its present good condition, after 
having been in constant use for many 
years, is proof of its original strong con- 
struction. 

A vehicle of other days and other 
times — which became most important 
and valuable in transcontinental travel — 
was the picturesque and historically im- 
portant Concord coach. 

















FQ Trip Across the Atlantic in 1853 from England to the 
Gnited States, and a Visit to Boston, Massachusetts 


By MARGARET CASWALL 


OW that we are asked to clear 
out our attics in the cause of 
defence, many valuable Yan- 

kee relics of the past are being brought to 
light: spinning wheels, poke bonnets, fire 
buckets, leather trunks studded with brass 
nails, oil lamps, and what not. From our 
attic recently came a real breath of the 
past — a diary of my grandfather’s writ- 
ten in 1852, recording his voyage across 
the Atlantic from his little country parish 
in Wiltshire, England, to the “‘wilds of 
America.” 

Grandfather believed in travel, evi- 
dently, and well he knew that his ad- 
venture was not nearly so hazardous as, 
say, that of Columbus, and thus he com- 
ments: 

‘“‘A man may continue a barbarian or a 
heretic to the end of his days, unless by 
intercourse with his fellow-men he is 
brought to admit the existence of a stand- 
ard external to himself, by which man- 
ners and doctrines must be measured. 
By travelling we learn to separate mere- 
ly local modes of thought from profound 
and general truths, and to distinguish the 
outward appearance of things from their 
inward substance. 

“For similar reasons it is desired that 
nations should hold frequent intercourse 
with each other. ‘This remark seems to 
apply with peculiar force to England and 
America, in which people of kindred ori- 
gin and of the same tongue are seen under 
widely different The 
Englishman in America learns to extend 
his social, political, and ecclesiastical ideas 
beyond the limits of his own circle, or the 


circumstances. 


wider sphere of an Act of Parliament. 
The American in England, on the other 
hand, is obliged to contemplate the past, 
instead of looking chiefly at the future, 
and learns to connect himself with that 
antiquity which at home is but an abstrac- 
tion. 

‘The last quarter of a century has in- 
troduced improvements in navigation 
more important perhaps in their effects 
upon the intercourse of nations chan all 
others since the days of the Argonauts. 
Yet the Atlantic remains unchanged, and 
is the same turbulent ocean as in the time 
of our forefathers. A single plank still 
separates the voyager from destruction, 
and a trip from Liverpool to Boston or 
New York is, even now, in some meas- 
ure, an adventurous undertaking, and 
many years may be expected to elapse be- 
fore it can be generally regarded as 
merely an excursion of pleasure.” 

And so he boarded the steamer Niagara 
on September 2rd, 1852, at that time one 
of the finest steamers of its class, com- 
manded by one Captain Leitch. Grand- 
father tells us that her length was 270 
feet, her depth 26, and breadth 40; her 
burden 1,800 tons; and her engines of 
640 horse-power. She was built in the 
Clyde in 1849 and was making her 
thirty-fifth voyage. 

Just here it is interesting to compare 
this fine ship with the sea monster Oueen 
Mary whose length is 1,018 feet, breadth 
118 feet, depth to funnel 18s feet, and 
tonnage 80,77 3. 

Grandfather certainly was observant, 


and he goes on to say: 
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“At Liverpool 800 tons of coal were 
stowed away in the ship, of which the 
cinders and ashes produced by the com- 
bustion are of course always cast into the 
sea, and a bank is therefore gradually 
forming at the bottom of the Atlantic; 
the dark-faced men who make this de- 
posit jocosely declare, as they heave the 
ashes overboard, that they are laying the 
foundations of a railway, which here- 
after is to unite the two hemispheres, and 
supersede steam-ships altogether.” 

Among his one hundred and _ fifty- 
seven fellow passengers were some inter- 
esting people, including Rev. Dr. Butler 
of Washington, Chaplain of the Senate, 
Dr. Vinton, Rector of St. Paul’s, Boston, 
and a Quaker deputation sent from Eng- 
land to fraternize with their transatlantic 
brethren and to raise the standard of pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of slavery. One 
of the passengers was a man who had 
been employed on a royal commission re- 
specting the boundary between Turkey 
and Persia; another was a Chief Justice 
of New England; there was a Colonial 
Judge, the author of Samm Slick, and an 
enterprising Yankee who had built a ship 
in Maine, taken her to Cuba freighted 
with New England products, sold his 
cargo to advantage and conveyed a new 
cargo to Gloucester, where he sold both 
ship and cargo at great profit, and again 
started on just such another prosperous 
venture. Grandfather remarks that the 
one hundred and fifty-seven passengers 
might have almost furnished an encyclo- 
paedia, and many heated arguments en- 
sued — the Quakers denouncing the slave 
trade, the Massachusetts clergyman ad- 
vocating the purely secular schools of his 
state, a Universalist preacher upholding 
the liquor laws of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, and so on. 

After a somewhat rough voyage of 


twelve days they saw the welcome re- 
volving light in Boston Harbor, and, “‘in 
the bright American moonlight, a num- 
ber of passengers assembled in the stern 
and sang glees and amusing songs.” 

They landed at East Boston, and 
Grandfather tells how 

“We proceeded over a kind of floating 
bridge to Boston and to the Marlborough 
House which was established on purely 
temperance principles, and the engraving 
of a gushing fountain of water decorated 
the bills of fare. About a hundred respect- 
able looking persons sat down to table and 
were attended by perhaps 20 waiters hab- 
ited in white cotton. The landlord began 
every meal by causing grace to be said by 
some minister of the gospel. Every person 
had a large goblet of pure water, with 
plenty of the clearest ice. Ice cream by 
the bushel was served out at the dessert, 
together with peaches, apples, melons 
and other fruits in season. 

“At 7 A.M. and 92 P.M. many of the 
inmates of the establishment assembled 
for what was denominated family wor- 
ship. This was conducted by the landlord. 
For three and a half days the bill for four 
persons amounted to 20 dollars.”’ 

And next day he went out into the 
city of Boston to “see what it’s like,”’ 
and we learn that 

“The American omnibuses are gen- 
erally more light and elegant than those 
of London, and the proprietors seem to 
take a pride in having them elaborately 
painted and decorated. There is no con- 
ductor, and payments are made to the 
coachman through an aperture in the 
roof. When a passenger wishes to stop, 
instead of striking the conductor with an 
umbrella, as in London, a strap is pulled 
which communicates with the driver, and 
the vehicle is stopped at once. Ihe fare is 


’ 


usually 5 cents.’ 
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He compared our Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument to an Egyptian obelisk and ad- 
mired the panorama from its top, and 
thought the gaol “elegant and airy-look- 
ing; suggesting comfortable ideas as to 
the position of the inmates.”’ And then 
they went to the Common where car- 
riages were driving around just as in his 
own Hyde Park, and the fountain was 
sending up its “roaring jet.” At the State 
House the presence of palmetto fans lying 
about assured him that “there had been 
some warm work during the recent ses- 


; 39 
sion. 











Our trains surprised him, too, and he 
exclaimed over the fact that the seats 
were arranged like pews in a church, and 
“one could walk through the train from 
end to end,” unlike the English plan. 

What would grandfather think now 
of the changes which have taken place 
since his tiny ship carried him to Boston? 
What would he think of the city’s spread- 
ing girth and its hurry and bustle, its 
dashing subway trains and horseless bus- 
ses, not to mention the airplanes sailing 
overhead almost unnoticed by anyone! 
A lot can happen in eighty-nine years. 
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BEAUPORT 
OWARD the close of Decem- 


ber, the Society received two oifts 

of extraordinary value. The first 
of these was Beauport, an estate on the 
shore of Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts, with a fine view of the outer 
harbor. ‘The main house formerly be- 
longed to the late Mr. Henry D. Sleeper, 
who gave it the name by which Cham- 
plain called Gloucester in the early sev- 
enteenth century. Mr. Sleeper here re- 
constructed portions of an old house 
brought from Essex, and to this nucleus 
made frequent additions, giving the build- 
ing its present character and decidedly in- 
dividual appearance. In the fall of 1935 
the property was sold to the late Mrs. 
Charles E. F. McCann, the former Hel- 
ena Woolworth, daughter of the late Mr. 
F. W. Woolworth. On her death, in 
March, 1938, it passed to her three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Constance McC. Betts, Mrs. 
Winston F. C. Guest and Mr. Frasier 
W. McCann. It is by them that the house 
and contents have been given to the So- 
ciety in memory of their mother. 

This gift is in every way a highly fit- 
ting, as well as a truly outstanding, me- 
morial, for in making the purchase of 
this property, Mrs. McCann showed her 
keen appreciation of antiques, of which 
she already had a superb collection in her 
Long Island home. Furthermore, the ap- 
propriateness of the gift becomes more 
than ever apparent in view of the fact 
that Mrs. McCann, shortly before her 
death, had, through her attorneys, opened 
negotiations with the Society to see wheth- 
er or not it would accept the gift or de- 
vise of this property, suitably endowed. 
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left the 


Mrs. McCann interior of 
Beauport practically as acquired, with the 
exception of the large Chinese room, in 
which she installed a pair of magnificent 
mantelpieces, balancing them on the op- 
posite side with a pair of equally fine book- 
cases, and giving the room, also, a rare 
Irish crystal glass chandelier. It is under- 
stood that the companion chandelier is 
now in one of the principal rooms of the 
Williamsburg Restoration at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. The building is a veritable 
treasure house of antiques, scattered 
through some fifty-five rooms, each filled 
to overflowing with beautiful objects of 
furniture, china, glass, pewter, etc., in 
amazing abundance. 

The mere inventory is a book of 140 
pages, listing every conceivable kind of 
antique, other than classic, in a profusion 
of excellence quite overwhelming to the 
beholder. Just passing through the rooms 
easily consumes two hours, leaving the 
visitor completely mystified as to the gen- 
eral scheme of the house which, in a sense, 
was never planned, but simply constructed 
as convenience dictated, in order to house 
the latest acquisitions. Some of the rooms 
are arranged on the basis of nationality of 
contents; others, on a style or period; and 
still others, on approximate unity of ma- 
terial or color scheme. Perhaps the most 
admired rooms are those having excep- 
tionally fine views of Gloucester Harbor, 
so close to the water it seems the salt spray 
must, on occasion, reach them. 

Since the objects are arranged through- 
out the fifty-five rooms, as they would 
be in a private home, it is obvious visitors 
must be shown through in small groups. 
How this problem in administration will 
be met time alone can show. Through the 
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generosity of the donors, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the City of 
Gloucester have received a splendid addi- 
tion to their cultural assets, one the devel- 
opment of which must henceforth be a 
major consideration for the Society. 


LADY PEPPERELL HOUSE 


The second property is the famous 
Lady Pepperell house, with its delightful 
garden of rather less than an acre, over- 
looking Portsmouth Harbor. ‘This came 
to us as the generous gift of Mrs. Lovell 
Hodge, while the contents were given 
jointly by Mrs. Hodge and her devoted 
friend, Miss Catharine Parry. ‘The two 
ladies have made their home here for a 
number of years, and it is to their excel- 
lent and discriminating taste that we owe 
the beautiful and appropriate furnishings 
which add so greatly to its distinction. 

Lady Pepperell was Mary Hirst, 
daughter of a wealthy Boston merchant, 
and granddaughter of Judge Samuel 
Sewall. Having met her in Boston, Pep- 
perell continued his courtship in York, 
Maine, where she frequently visited her 
relations, the Sewalls and Moodys. She 
had no lack of suitors, but her heart was 
won by William Pepperell, and they were 
married on the sixteenth of March, 1723. 

For some thirty-six years they lived 
happily together, almost entirely in the 
grand old house which yet remains at Kit- 
tery Point, known as the Sir William Pep- 
perell house. ‘They had two children, An- 
drew, and Elizabeth who married Colonel 
Nathaniel Sparhawk. It was as a wedding 
present for this couple that Sir William 
built the Nathaniel Sparhawk house, still 
standing at Kittery Point, about half a 
mile to the west of his own house. The 
loss of his only son, Andrew, was a con- 
tributing cause to Sir William’s death, 


and was one of the reasons leading Lady 
Pepperell to build elsewhere. 

Sir William won his title and baronetcy 
through his leadership of the successful 
expedition against Louisburg. In business 
he was extraordinarily successful and 
was familiarly referred to as “The Pis- 
cataway Trader.” Worth some 250,000 
pounds, he was rated by many as the 
richest man in the thirteen colonies. He 
bequeathed to his widow all his furniture, 
carriages, horses, etc., and half of his real 
estate. This last was certainly of some im- 
portance, for Sir William’s property took 
in all the lands between the Piscataqua 
and Saco Rivers and was known as Pep- 
perellsboro. 

Left alone in the big house, at that 
time even larger than at present, Lady 
Pepperell presently longed for a new and 
smaller home. She selected the sightly plot 
opposite the church to which she was de- 
voted,and near Colonel Sparhawk’s estate 
where resided her only daughter with her 
family of five boys and one girl. The 
Colonel himself supervised the building 
of this new home where, for nearly thirty 
years, Lady Pepperell lived in the house 
which still so proudly bears her name, and 
where she died in 1789. 

The time, thought and excellent taste 
used by Mrs. Hodge and Miss Parry in 
furnishing the Lady Pepperell house is 
best expressed by the surpassingly fine 
quality of the choice objects found there 
throughout: delightful paintings by Smi- 
bert, Blackburn, Copley and Hopner; 
Oriental rugs; fine mirrors, clocks, tables, 
highboys, etc., representing Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Duncan 
Phyffe; some real Washingtoniana, as 
well as pieces of Lowestoft china and 
Waterford glass. In short, it is a treasure 
house of things which, being truly beau- 
tiful, cannot fail to be a joy forever. 








By |. FREDERICK KELLY 


HE house to be discussed in this 

article stood, until recently, on 

the extensive estate of the late 
Colonel Clarence $§. Wadsworth, in the 
so-called Long Hill section, west of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. Known locally as 
“The Coleman house,” from the name 
of its last owner and occupant, it had been 
untenanted for a considerable period sub- 
sequent to his removal. Forlorn and 
abandoned, it was beginning to slip into 
inevitable decay, and, even worse, had 
become the playground of rowdies and 
vandals who found a strange pleasure in 
ripping off its clapboards, smashing its 
windows, and wrecking its interior. 

Its remote and lonely location, far 
from any well-travelled road, made it 
difficult to prevent such depredations. In 
spite of locked doors and boarded-up win- 
dows, those bent on destroying the house 
managed to break in, and were continu- 
ing their work of ruin. Consequently, 
after the death of its owner, those en- 
trusted to carry out Colonel Wads- 
worth’s wishes decided to have the house 
removed, in order to forestall its destruc- 
tion by wanton hands, and this was done 
in the late fall of 1941. 

However, this decision did not spell 
the doom of the house, for it was acquired 
by a new owner, under whose personal 
supervision it was carefully taken down, 
and its materials salvaged. It has been 
re-erected on a new site in the village of 
Northford, some fifteen miles distant, 
and faithfully restored by its present own- 
er, who now occupies it. 
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The Barnes House 
Long Bill, Middletown, Connecticut 





The name of Coleman, commonly ap- 
plied to the house, iS really incorrect, for 
it appears to have been built by one of the 
Barnes family, and should, therefore, be 
designated by the latter name. But by 
which member of this Barnes family the 
house was built, or in what year, the 
available early records in Middletown 
fail to reveal. Indeed, all that may be 
learned from any recorded source ap- 
pears in a History of Middlefield and Long 
Hill,’ in which the following appears: 

“The settlement of Long Hill was 
near 1675. Ihe first settlers in Long 
Hill were the Halls. They spread out 
from the First Society | Middletown |. 
Soon other settlers followed. ‘The Hub- 
bards, the Clarks, the Crowells, and fam- 
ilies by the name of Atkins, Barnes, 
Ward and Blake. Most of these families 
settled on parcels of land regularly laid 
out. These several pieces of land were 
laid out, north and south, from sixty to 
eighty rods wide, and extended to the 
Durham line. ‘—The westernmost tract 
was taken by the Barnes family, and was 
eighty rods wide, extending to the Dur- 
ham line..... All the several tracts of land 
were bounded north by the east and west 
highway, on which stood the stone school- 
houses.” Farther on, we read: “Giles 
Barnes settled upon the hill at the head 
of the Barnes tract on the west side of 
‘Ezekiel’s Brook’ as it was then called,— 
now called ‘Laurel Brook,’ and on the 

| History of Middlefield and Long Hill, by Thomas 


Atkins, Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Hartford, 
Conn., 1883. 


2 Ibid., page 128. 
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road at the head of ‘Laurel Grove.’ He 
had a small farm and was a blacksmith, 
and got a good living.” * 

The foregoing definitely identifies the 
land on which stood the house we are dis- 
cussing as the Barnes tract. If Giles 
Barnes was its builder, it could hardly 
have been erected before 1760 or 1765, 
for he was not born until 1742, as the 
records show. However, it is to be noted 
that Atkins does not say explicitly that 
Giles Barnes built on the tract granted 
his family, but merely that he settled 
there, thus leaving open the possibility 
that the work of building might have 
been done by an earlier generation. In 
fact, there appears to be some reason for 
such surmise, for in referring to the house, 
Atkins says: ““The house is still standing 
[1883] and is one of the oldest houses in 
the town.’ Since the two oldest houses 
then standing in Long Hill were, ac- 
cording to him, “built about 1723” and 
“soon after 1744” respectively, it would 
thus appear that the structure lived in by 
Giles Barnes was erected during the first 
third of the eighteenth century. Indeed, 
this likelihood is strongly supported by 
the physical evidence of the house itself, 
which points to a probable date of about 
17 30, rather than to one of a generation 
later. 

While the early records of Middle- 
town are silent concerning the house and 
its builder, as stated hitherto, a mention 
of Giles Barnes does appear on them, 
though not until the year 1809. This 1s 
the record of a lease, from Barnes to one 
Benjamin Graves, “. . . of land together 
with all stock on said land, consisting of 
one horse kind, two cows, and all other 
small ‘stock, with all moveables of every 
kind owned and possessed by said Giles 


8% Ibid., 
1 Ibid., page 150. 


page 150. 





Barnes on the terms and conditions here- 
in after specified: .. . Graves agrees... 
that he will support the said Giles Barnes 
during his natural lifetime with proper 
diet, drink, lodging and medicine for his 
comfort and at his death do to give him a 
decent burial. And it is mutually agreed 
between the parties that the use of the 
premises with stock and furniture during 
the natural life of Jemine, the wife of 
said Gile Barnes, shall be in full payment 
for the support of said Giles Barnes. And 
Graves further agrees to resign up the 
premises at the decease of Jemine with 
such stock and furniture as shall remain.” 

The records contain nothing more of 
special significance in connection with 
the house, save mention of deeds from 
one owner to another that end with its 
acquisition by Colonel Wadsworth in 
IQ12. Henceforth, therefore, the house 
must tell its own story. 

As I have said, its location was a re- 
mote one, but nevertheless of unusual 
and picturesque charm. Partly surround- 
ed by woodland, the house stood on the 
western slope of a little valley, which it 
faced, and commanded a considerable 
view of the countryside toward the south- 
east. In front, the land sloped steeply 
down to “‘Ezekiel’s Brook” of the rec- 
ords; in the rear it rose more gently to 
higher ground, where stood a large barn, 
a corn crib, and other smaller buildings. 
From the eastern, and opposite side of the 
brook, the approach led across a little 
bridge and up the sharp ascent of the old 
“east and west road,’ some hundred feet 
north of the house. In the rear dooryard 
there was an old well, marked only by a 
large slab of stone having a circular hole 
cut through it. 

At first glance, the house appeared to 
be a diminutive “saltbox,” or leanto type 
of structure, with a central chimney, and 
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Figure 1 


a framed overhang across its front. How- 
ever, a careful study of its framework, as 
it was being taken down, proved it to be 
something quite different, and altogether 
unexpected. For, as the house revealed 
its secrets, one by one, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that originally it was a one- 
story structure containing but two rooms, 
and that all the leanto portion, as well as 
the second story, were subsequent addi- 
tions. A reference to Figure 1, which 
shows the house in cross-section, will 
make this clear. From this drawing it 
will be seen that the front and rear plates 
of the original structure were still in 
place, though hidden by later construc- 


tion. These plates were carried by the 
cantilevered ends of the girts, which ex- 
tended across the tops of the posts that 
supported them. In each end wall there 
remained a pair of the original gable 
rafters, marked “A” on the drawing. 
They bore upon the plates, and their pitch 
of 45 degrees—or 12 inches to the foot — 
showed the original roof to have been 
quite steep. While the intermediate rafters 
between the two gable ends had all been 
removed, the double notched seats in the 
plates that they once occupied still re- 
mained, thus proving this to have been 
the original roof. 


The presence of a second, later sill, 
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in back of and parallel with the original 
rear sill, as well as indications of changes 
in the masonry of the foundation walls, 
were further proofs that the leanto was a 
later When this leanto was 
built, an entirely new roof was construct- 


addition. 


ed across the rear of the house, as its 
rafters show. A close examination of the 
ends of these rafters, where they were 
notched into the purlin that was erected 
above, and slightly in back of the old rear 
plate to support them, revealed some very 
interesting evidence. The fact that these 
rafters had been nearly sawn through and 
then broken off at this point showed plain- 
ly that they were longer originally. ‘The 
assumption appears logical that they once 
extended beyond the purlin, as indicated 
by the broken lines in Figure 1, and that 
the original roof rafters of the front slope 
were probably spliced out to meet them at 
a new ridge level, some eighteen inches 
behind and above the old ridge. ‘The con- 
dition would then have been as the rafters 
marked “B” on the drawing show.” 
When the house underwent this change, 
all the original rafters in the rear slope 
were removed, except those in the gable 
ends, for otherwise the space within the 
new garret would not have been usable. 

How long the house roof thus re- 
mained, there is no way now to tell, but 
at some later time it underwent still an- 
other change, due to a desire of its owner 
to construct chambers of full headroom 
on the second floor, above the original, 
front portion of the house. ‘This change 
converted the house into its final form, 
and was accomplished in the following 
way. Upon the original front plate, four 
posts of hewn chestnut were erected, in 
order to support a new front plate of the 


5 There is precedent for such rafter splicing, for 
actual instances of it have been found in other early 
Connecticut houses; 
East Haven. 


notably the Moulthrop house in 








same material, located six feet above the 
old one. The rafters of the rear slope — 
those of the added leanto — were cut off 
at the point where they bore on the rear 
purlin, and the upper halt of each re- 
moved, All the original front rafters, save 
one in each end gable, were removed also. 
Then, a new set of rafters, in the position 
of those marked “C” on the drawing, 
were erected, their feet bearing upon the 
new front plate and the leanto purlin, in 
the front and rear slopes respectively. In 
each gable, the upper ends of the remain- 
ing original rafters were cut off as shown, 
in order to place a horizontal 2 by 6 
inch timber that provided nailing for the 
vertical planks of the exterior walls. 
But while the character and condition 
of this planking, and also the rake-boards 
of the gable ends indicated a considerable 
degree of age, the rafters themselves — 
those markd “C”— were nothing more 
than “2 by 4’s” of sawn spruce, and 
comparatively new ones, at that. The 
oaken roof boards that covered them, on 
the other hand, were wide, dark colored, 
and very old, as the evidence of many 
shingle nailings showed. In all probabil- 
ity, they were the original boards laid 
over the rafters marked “A,” and used 
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over again. Thus the question at once pre- 
sents itself: why were not the rafters 
marked “‘C”’ as old as the rest of the third 
roof construction: The most satisfactory 
answer to this, it would appear, is the as- 
sumption that for some reason now un- 
known, it was necessary to reframe this 
roof, at which time its rafters — probably 
of hewn oak or chestnut, like the new 
front plate — were all removed, the com- 
paratively modern 2 by 4 inch rafters 
installed in their stead, and covered with 
the old roof boards. 

If we turn now to an examination of 
the plans, shown in Figures 2 and 3, it is 
apparent that that of the first floor dis- 
plays the typical arrangement found in 
Connecticut houses of the central chim- 
ney, added leanto type. In front of the 
chimney there is the usual entry or porch, 
containing an enclosed, “left-hand” stair 


having “‘winders”’ and a door at the bot- 
tom, and built directly against the front 
of the stack. The front room to the left 


Figure 3 


was the hall, or living room; the corre- 
sponding room on the right, or north side 
was the parlor. This constituted the 
ground-floor plan of the original house. 
In the added leanto across the rear, be- 
hind the chimney stack, the middle room 
was the kitchen, the small room at the 
southern end the pantry or “‘butt’ry,”’ and 
the room at the northern end a bedroom. 
Ordinarily, one would expect to find the 
positions of these two small rooms re- 
versed; the pantry at the northern or 
colder end of the leanto, and the bedroom 
or “borning room” at the warmer end, 
but in this house it was not so. 

In the hall, the walls and ceiling were 
plastered, but this was later work. Be- 
neath the lath and plaster of the walls 
there was still in place an earlier, though 
not original finish, consisting of wide, 
vertical, unpainted boards of white pine, 
with halved and beaded joints. ‘These 
boards were fastened to the vertical 114 
inch thick oak planks forming the walls, 
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for this was a “‘plank frame”’ house, con- 
structed without studs. In the hall, the 
rich, dark color of these planks, produced 
by time and the smoke of wood fires, indi- 
cated that for a long period they must 
have been exposed, before the application 
of later finish. Overhead, the summer- 
beam of the second floor was in its usual 
position, and ran from the end wall to the 
chimney. Though cased, as were also the 
girts and corner-posts, all were exposed 
originally. ‘The Joists of the second floor, 
measuring 234 by 334 inches, were also 
exposed originally, the under sides of the 
floor boards above forming the ceiling. 

The fireplace of this room had been 
reduced in size by building brickwork 
across the back and installing, against 
each splay, a single, vertical piece of red 
sandstone. To the right of the fireplace 
was the door to the cellar stairs, of 
which traces only remained. 

In the parlor, the walls and ceiling 
were covered with modern wall-board, 
but beneath it, on the walls, were wide, 
vertical boards, like those in the hall. 
Here, too, it was evident that the plank 
frame had been exposed for a long period. 
No summer appeared in this room, 
though there was one overhead, corre- 
sponding in size and position with that in 
the hall. It was not visible because the 
second floor joists that were framed into 
it were of the same depth as the beam 
itself, permitting a level ceiling. There 
was no evidence to show that these were 
not the original joists, yet it seems odd 
that they did not correspond with those 
above the hall, which were of conven- 
tional size. 

The walls of the leanto kitchen were 
finished with a dado — window-stool 
high — of wide, vertical boards having 
a moulded cap; above that, they were 
plastered. The ceiling was covered with 





modern, narrow sheathing that hid the 
rear, leanto plate, but above it was found 
older lath and plaster. ‘The fireplace here 
was the largest in the house, and was built 
into the back of the stack when the leanto 
was added. Behind it, in the very center 
of the stack, there was an unusually large, 
and nearly circular oven, domed over in 
the usual way with brick. As the plan 
shows, it opened into the the back of the 
fireplace, a condition made necessary by 
the lack of room on either side. This 
oven, as is always the case in Connecti- 
cut with those opening into a fireplace, 
had no separate flue of its own. 

The pantry and bedroom, at opposite 
ends of the kitchen, were quite plain, and 
devoid of interest. Except for the parti- 
tions of wide, vertical, matched boards 
that separated them from the middle 
room, their walls and ceilings were en- 
tirely plastered. 

On the second floor of the house, above 
the original portion, there were two front 
chambers, with the chimney stack, stair, 
and upper porch between them. These 
rooms were of comparatively modern 
construction, for their walls and ceilings 
were built of 7g by 6 inch matched board- 
ing, and this is not an old material. There 
was no indication of what the earlier con- 
struction may have been; even ceiling 
joists — if any ever existed — were lack- 
Ing. 

The chimney stack above the second 
floor level had been rebuilt with brick in 
modern times, and was much reduced in 
size from below, where it was of stone, 
laid in clay mortar. In 1932, when the 
house was unoccupied, the chimney was 
struck by lightning. The bolt came down 
the flue, and emerged from the hall fire- 
place, tearing out its later stone jambs, 
and blowing out all the window glass. It 
then shot across the floor, leaving a 
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scorched trail, and went out through the 
south side of the house, ripping a four-foot 
hole in the wall. 

While it is somewhat unfortunate that 
conditions necessitated the removal of this 
house from its original site, its preserva- 


tion elsewhere is nevertheless assured. 
And had it not been for this removal, 
which permitted, as it were, an anatomi- 
cal dissection of the house, the hidden 
secrets of its construction would not have 


been revealed. 








The Old Barnes House 
AS RESTORED BY ITS PRESENT OWNER ON THE NEW SITI 
IN NORTHFORD, CONNECTICUT, 














The “New England Church Procession” — 


HE illustration “New 
Church Procession,” on page 12 
of O_p-Time New ENGLAND 
for July, 1942, has been identified by Mr. 
Chauncey C. Nash, of Boston, as that 
originally used on page 368 in The History 
and Antiquities of New England, New York 
and New Jersey, by John Warner Barber, 
published in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in 1841. It is also found in several other 
varying editions of that same book. The 
title is “Singing Procession in 1740,” and 
below the view is the following descrip- 
tion: 
‘The 


sents a company of persons walking in 


England 


accompanying engraving repre- 


procession and singing the praises of God, 
as they are going to the place of public 


worship. Singing in companies, In going to 


Notes and Gleanings 


Pdentified 


and returning from the house of God 
was a common practice in many congre- 
gations, during the time of the revival,— 
in literal with the 1ooth 
Psalm,— 


accordance 


‘Enter his gates with songs of joy; 
With praises to his courts repair ; 

And make it your divine employ 

‘To pay your vows and honors there.’ ” 


The engraving is undoubtedly the 
work of John Warner Barber (1798- 
1885), antiquarian of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, who composed very many views 
of historical and antiquarian scenes of 
interest, as well as his well-known sketch- 
es of towns and cities in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and other 
country. 


States of our 
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“Singing Procession in 1740” 
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Gn Interesting Anecdote Connected with the 
Beacon Bill Synagogue, Smith Court, Boston 


By CHANNING HOWARD 


HEN reading the excellent ar- 
ticle—“‘A Beacon Hill Syna- 
gogue’’—by Mr. Lee M. Fried- 

man, in the July issue of O_p-TIME 
New ENGLAnp, I found much that ap- 
pealed to me personally, and wish to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation of all that 
Mr. Friedman has done for that interest- 
ing old edifice (built in 1805) on Smith 
Court, Beacon Hill, Boston. He is to be 
congratulated on his treatment of the sub- 
ject, which he expressed thoroughly and 
broadly. It is also easy to discern a patri- 
otic spirit between the lines of his story. 
Others besides myself cannot help but 
recognize the excellent work Mr. Fried- 
man has accomplished for that historic 
building, and it is evident that The So- 
ciety For The Preservation Of New Eng- 
land Antiquities recognizes the impor- 
tance of preserving just such outstanding 
landmarks of Beacon Hill, as well as those 
of other sections of its chosen field — New 
England. 
‘There 
people now living who visited the build- 


may be a number of white 
ing when it was a negro church, but per- 
haps few among them who were as fa- 
miliar with it, its location and people, 
more than half a century ago, as myself. 
Mr. Friedman’s article brought to my 
mind an anecdote connected with the edi- 
fice — one that has remained vividly in 


my memory for many years ome and I am 


olad to tell it here. 
* * * * 





One day in 1885, when I was work- 
ing for Whitman and Breck (now Whit- 
man and Howard, and probably the old- 
est general professional engineering office 
in Boston) a colored gentleman came 
into the office selling tickets, at ten cents 
each, for a lecture to be given in a Smith 
Court church. Mr. Breck bought two 
tickets and, knowing I was then living 
on Temple Street, in the West End, 
gave them to me. 

I have a notion I had not really in- 
tended to use the tickets, but when the 
evening came around [| invited a neigh- 
boring young man to go with me, and we 
walked over to Joy Street and Smith 
Court to hear the 
found an audience of perhaps fifty ne- 
impression being that we two 


lecture. There we 


groes, my 
were the only white people present. | 
was then a young man learning how the 
world “wagged,” but was not prepared 
to find that the gentleman giving the 
lecture, and presumably the pastor of the 
church, was the same one who had gone 
around peddling tickets. 

The topic of the lecture was, I think, 
printed on the tickets—““The Hiding 
Place of the Wind.” The lecturer talked 
for perhaps half an hour. I cannot recall 
anything he said, or whether his subject 
was historical, promotional, religious or 
political — but at the end he said: “My 
topic is, as you know, “The Hiding Place 
of the Win’ ’ but that is only the topic of 
my lecture — I haven’t told you where is 
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the hiding place of the win’ —I don’t 
know where it is, and I didn’t agree to 
tell you.” Then, appealing with his hands 
to the audience, he asked: “Any of you 
folks know where is the hiding place of 
the win’:”” Immediately a bright colored 
woman replied: ““The scripture says ‘the 
win’ bloweth where it list’th and thou 


hearest the sound thereof but can’st not 
tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth,’ so how can anyone tell de hidin’ 
place of the win’?”” With that the lec- 
turer agreed and, indicating that his lec- 
ture was ended, said: ““All come down- 
stairs and have some ice cream and cake 
— ten cents.” 


Shaving Boops 


By J. ALMus RussELL 


URING the boyhood of the writ- 

er, there was still existent in 

southern New Hampshire a cer- 
tain type of home industry known as 
“shaving hoops.” It was an_ ordinary 
enough pursuit in those days, but has 
long since been largely forgotten. 

When the fall harvesting was finished 
and the weather had become definitely 
cold, some of the farmers turned their at- 
tention to the woods, employing part of 
their spare time cutting down the smaller 
gray birches. They used for this a certain 
type of hatchet, designed for that partic- 
ular purpose, and trimmed the saplings 
into poles about the size and length that 
were used as supports for beans in the 
growing season. 

‘These poles were stacked at intervals 
outside a small building known as the 
cooper shop, and continued to increase 
until the winter storms and intense cold 
put an end to such outdoor activity. In 
due time, the accumulated lot was car- 
ried inside and each pole was split in two, 
lengthwise, by a skilled workman. ‘Then, 
sitting astride a “wooden horse” and 
pushing a lever with his feet, he firmly 
locked one end of the split pole to the 
“horse.” Next, leaning forward, he pulled 


ee 


a drawshave, a sharp blade with a firm 
handle at either end, across the entire flat 
surface of the pole, which smoothed it off 
but left the underside rounded and with 
the bark still adhering. 

The completed products were bound 
by tarred rope into bundles of one hun- 
dred and carted to the nearest stave or 
barrel factory, where the split and 
smoothed poles were steamed and bent 
into the old-time wooden barrel hoops. 
The ends of the hoops were notched in a 
special fashion so that they locked, one 
over the other. Sometimes a “locked 
hoop” was placed over the head of a cask 
or barrel and driven down with a large- 
headed wooden beetle until it fitted tight- 
ly over the rounder part of the barrel. 

This once important industry died out 
with the advent of metal barrel hoops, 
which came to replace the wooden ones. 
Here and there about the countryside 
old cooperage shops with their curious 
fireplaces still stand as monuments to an 
almost forgotten industry. An excellent 
example is the old cooperage shop at 
‘Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts, one 
of the properties of The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 


ties. 
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HE ideas expressed in the following notice of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern New England Conference of Historical So- 
cieties (organized January, 1942) are so in keeping with the purposes of 
our own Society that I have asked the editor to print the notice in full; it is 
given below. The meeting was held on September 28, 1942. 
ARTHUR B. Lis e, 
President S. P. N.E. A. 


Cs VEs VEs WEL WUD 


The Executive Committee of the Southern New England Conference of 
Historical Societies held a special meeting today, at the rooms of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society in Providence, for the purpose of determining 
some line of action with regard to the sending of objects of historic or artistic 
interest to the scrap campaign. 

We believe that the following points should be borne in mind in any 
disposal of these things: 


1. Has the community any right to divest itself of monuments secured 
through (a) public subscription; (b) gifts by private individuals; (c) gifts 
by patriotic organizations; (d) gifts by foreign governments? It would 
appear to us that such monuments are probably deeded to the communities 
in perpetuity, and that such communities have no legal rights to dispose 
of them. 

2. Inthe case of Revolutionary cannon, round shot, anchors and chains, 
the probability is that such objects are made of bog-iron, which we are ad- 
vised is of no value for conversion into high-test steel. 

3. Inevery case, definite consideration should be given to the position of 
these monuments in the history of art in America, and to their sentimental 
value among the population of the community. 

4. If there is an art club or art association in your town, every effort 
should be made for the historical society and such art association or club to 
adopt a common policy in regard to these matters. 


Hoping that this action of the Executive Committee will meet with your 
approval, 
Very truly yours, 
Cares A. Burstey, Secretary. 
601 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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““BLEAKHOUSE,’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, is now 


open under new management. Guests by the week, month or season. Com- 


fortable rooms and surroundings; excellent view of Monadnock. Mr. and 


Mrs. Walter S. Bingham, Managers and Custodians. ‘Telephone, Peter- 


borough 426. 


THE SwetT-ILsLey House, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 
achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 


interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 


capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. ‘Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. 








J. Robert Boomer 


PauL H. NEwTu — AssocliATE 


Appraisals and Inventories 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 


is needed. 


97A NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


Magnolia Boston 




















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


171 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Com. 1108 
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Interesting New England flip glass. 53 
inches high, 33, inch diameter. $1 
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Irish bow] of interesting shape. 514 inches in height, 





10 inches in diameter. Circa 17 $85. 
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BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Dresser in the Kitchen of the Parson Capen House, Tops 


het, Saas. 
EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


REGULAR EDITION 

8vo (634 x 10 inches), 305 pages, printed with 12 point Caslon type, go plates (105 
illustrations), bound in half linen with marbled paper sides, map end papers. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. 

SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which g5 are offered for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


HARRISON Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


























